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under many circumstances fixed rules are applicable ; but they are 
not laid down as such, so that it would be easy for any one to apply 
them, for respecting the greater number it may be said that circum- 
stances govern cases. 

Where there has been no previous arrangement, a settlement 
is obtained at the port of discharge, according to the law of that 
port. This has regard to the respective owners of the ship and 
cargo ; but the rule admits of modifications, according to the terms 
of the contract entered upon. The shipowner is usually the dis- 
burser and receiver in all matters connected with the general 
average. 



A Budget of Paradoxes. By Professor De Morgan. 

(Continued from page 54.) 

No. XV. 1839—1840. 

Old and new logic contrasted: being an attempt to elucidate, for ordi- 
nary comprehension, how Lord Bacon delivered the human mind 
from its 2,000 years' enslavement under Aristotle. By Justin 
Brenan. London, 1839, 12mo. 

Logic, though the other exact science, has not had the sort of 
assailants who have clustered about mathematics. There is a sect 
which disputes the utility of logic, but there are no special points, 
like the quadrature of the circle, which excite dispute among those 
who admit other things. The old story about Aristotle having one 
logic to trammel us, and Bacon another to set us free — always 
laughed at by those who really knew either Aristotle or Bacon — 
now begins to be understood by a large section of the educated 
world. The author of this tract connects the old logic with the 
indecencies of the classical writers, and the new with moral purity : 
he appeals to women, who, "when they see plainly the demo- 
ralizing tendency of syllogistic logic, they will, no doubt, exert 
their powerful influence against it, and support the Baconian 
method." This is the only work against logic which I can intro- 
duce, but it is a rare one, I mean in contents. I quote the author's 
idea of a syllogism : — 

" The basis of this system is the syllogism. This is a form of couching 
the substance of your argument or investigation into one short line or 
sentence — then corroborating or supporting it in another, and drawing your 
conclusion or proof in a third." 

On this definition he gives an example, as follows : " Every 
sin deserves death," the substance of the " argument or iuvestiga- 
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tion." Then comes, " Every unlawful wish is a sin/' which " cor- 
roborates or supports" the preceding ; and, lastly, " therefore every 
unlawful wish deserves death," which is the "conclusion or proof." 
We learn, also, that "sometimes the first is called the premises {sic), 
and sometimes the first premiss": as also that " the first is some- 
times called the proposition, or subject, or affirmative, and the 
next the predicate, and sometimes the middle term." To which is 
added, with a mark of exclamation at the end, " but, in analyzing 
the syllogism, there is a middle term, and a predicate too, in each 
of the lines !" It is clear that Aristotle never enslaved this mind. 

Theory of Parallels. The proof of Euclid's axiom looked for in the 
properties of the equiangular spiral. By Lieut. -Col. T. Perronet 
Thompson. The same, 2nd edition, revised and corrected. The 
same, third edition, shortened, and freed from dependence on the 
theory of limits. The same, fourth edition, ditto, ditto. All 
London, 1840, 8vo. 

To explain these editions it should be noted that General 
Thompson rapidly modified his notions, and republished his tracts 
accordingly. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. London, 1840, 12mo. 

This is the first edition of this celebrated work. Its form is a 
case of the theory : the book is an undeniable duodecimo, but the 
size of its paper gives it the look of not the smallest of octavos. 
Does not this illustrate the law of development, the gradation of 
families, the transference of species, and so on ? If so, I claim 
the discovery of this esoteric testimony of the book to its own con- 
tents : I defy any one to point out the reviewer who has mentioned 
it. The work itself is described by its author as " the first attempt 
to connect the natural sciences into a history of creation." The 
attempt was commenced, and has been carried on, both with 
marked talent, and will be continued. Great advantage will 
result: at the worst we are but in the alchemy of some new 
chemistry, or the astrology of some new astronomy. Perhaps it 
would be as well not to be too sure on the matter until we have 
an antidote to possible consequences as exhibited under another 
theory, on which it is as reasonable to speculate as on that of the 
Vestiges. I met long ago with a splendid player dn the guitar, 
who assured me, and was confirmed by his friends, that he never 
practised, except in thought, and did not possess an instrument : 
he kept his fingers acting in his mind, until they got their habits : 
and thus he learnt the most difficult novelties of execution. Now 
what if this should" be a minor segment of a higher law ? What if 
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by constantly thinking of ourselves as descended from primseval 
monkeys, we should — if this be true — actually get our tails again ? 
What if the first man who was detected with such an appendage 
should be obliged to confess himself the author of the Vestiges — 
a personage yet unknown — who would naturally get the start of 
his species by having had the earliest habit of thinking on the 
matter ? I confess I never hear a man of note talk fluently about 
it without a curious glance at his proportions, to see whether there 
may be ground to conjecture that he may have more of " mortal 
coil" than others, in anaxyridical concealment. I do not feel sure 
that even paternal love for his theory would induce him, in the 
case I am supposing, to exhibit himself at the British Association, 

" With a hole behind which his tail peeped through." 

The first sentence of this book (1840) is a cast of the log, which 
shows our rate of progress. " It is familiar knowledge that the 
earth which we inhabit is a globe of somewhat less than 8,000 
riiiles in diameter, being one of a series of eleven which revolve 
at different distances around the sun." The eleven 1 Not to men- 
tion the Iscariot which Leverrier and Adams calculated into exist- 
ence, there is more than a septuagint of new planetoids. 

The Constitution and rules of the ancient and universal "Benefit 
Society" established by Jesus Christ, exhibited, and its advantages 
and claims maintained, against all modem and merely human Insti- 
tutions of the kind: A letter very respectfully addressed to the Eev. 
James Everett, and occasioned by certain remarks made by him, in 
a speech to the Members of the "Wesleyan Centenary Institute" 
Benefit Society. Dated York, Dec. 7, 1840. By Thomas Smith. 
12mo. (pp. 8.) 

The Wesleyan minister addressed had advocated provision 
against old age, &c. : the writer declares all private provision 
unchristian. After decent maintenance and relief of family claims 
of indigence, he holds that all the rest is to go to the " Benefit 
Society" of which he draws up the rules, in technical form, with 
chapters of " Officers," " Contributors," &c., from the Acts of the 
Apostles, &c., and some of the early Fathers. He holds that a 
Christian may not " make a -private provision against the contin- 
gencies of the future": and that the great "Benefit Society" is 
the divinely-ordained recipient of all the surplus of his income ; 
capital, beyond what is necessary for business, he is to have none. 
A real good speculator shuts his eyes by instinct, when opening 
them would not serve the purpose ; he has the vizor of the Irish 
fairy tale, which fell of itself over the eyes of the wearer the mo- 
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ment he turned them upon the enchanted light which would have 
destroyed him if he had caught sight of it. " Whiles it remained, 
was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, was it [the purchase- 
money] not in thine own power V would .have been awkward to 
quote, and accordingly nothing is stated except the well-known 
result, which is rule 3, cap. 5, "Prevention of Abuses." By 
putting his principles together, the author can be made, logically, 
to mean that the successors of the apostles should put to death all 
contributors who are detected in not paying their full premiums. 

I have known one or two cases in which policy-holders have 
surrendered their policies through having arrived at a conviction 
that direct provision is unlawful. So far as I could make it out, 
these parties did not think it unlawful to lay by out of income, 
except when this was done in a manner which involved calculation 
of death-chances. It is singular that they did not see that the 
entrance of chance of death was the entrance of the very principle 
of the Benefit Society described in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
family of the one who died young received more in proportion to 
premiums paid than the family of the one who died old. Every 
one who understands life assurance sees that — bonus apart — the 
diiferen'ce between an Assurance Office and a Savings Bank con- 
sists in the adoption, pro tanto, of the principle of community of 
goods. In the original constitution of the oldest Assurance Office, 
the Amicable Society, the plan with which they started was nothing 
but this : persons of all ages under forty-five paid one common 
premium, and the proceeds were divided among the representatives 
of those who died within the year. 



No. XVI. 1842—1845. 

1842. Provisional Prospectus of the Double Acting Rotary Engine 
Company. Also Mechanic's Magazine, March 26, 1842. 

Perpetual motion by a drum with one vertical half in mercury, 
the other in a vacuum : the drum, I suppose, working round for 
ever to find an easy position. Steam to be superseded : steam and 
electricity convulsions of nature never intended by Providence for 
the use of man. The price of the present engines, as old iron, 
will buy new engines that will work without fuel and at no expense. 
Guaranteed by the Count de Predaval, the discoverer. I was to 
have been a Director, but ray name got no further than ink, and 
not so far as official notification of the honour, partly owing to my 
having communicated to the Mechanic's Magazine information 
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privately given to me, which gave premature publicity, and knocked 
up the plan. 

An exposition of the nature, force, action, and other properties of 
gravitation on the planets. London, 1842, 12mo. 

An investigation of the prhiciples of the rules for determining the mea- 
sures of the areas and circumferences of circular plane surfaces. . . . 
London, 1844, 8vo. 

These are anonymous; but the author (whom I believe to 
be Mr. Denison, presently noted) is described as author of a 
new system of mathematics, and also of mechanics. He had 
need have both, for he shows that the line which has a square 
equal to a given circle, has a cube equal to the sphere on the 
same diameter : that is, in old mathematics, the diameter is to the 
circumference as 9 to 16 ! Again, admitting that the velocities 
of planets in circular orbits are inversely as the square roots of 
their distances, that is, admitting Kepler's law, he manages to 
prove that gravitation is inversely as the square root of the dis- 
tance : and suspects magnetism of doing the diiference between 
this and Newton's law. Magnetism and electricity are in physics 
the member of parliament and the cabman ; at every man's bidding, 
as Henry Warburton said. 

The above is an outrageous quadrature. In the preceding 
year, 1841, was published what I supposed at first to be a Maori 
quadrature, by Maccook. But I get it from a cutting out of some 
French periodical, and I incline to think that it must be by a Mr. 
M'Cook. He makes -w to be 2 + 3^/(81/2-11). 

Eefutation of a pamphlet written by the Rev. John Mackey, E.C.P., 
entitled " A method of making a cube double of a cube, founded on 
the principles of elementary geometiy," wherein his principles are 
proved erroneous, and the required solution not yet obtained. By 
Robert Murphy. Mallow, 1824, 12mo. 

This refutation was the production of an Irish boy of eighteen 
years old, self-educated in mathematics, the son of a shoemaker at 
Mallow. He died in 1843, leaving a name which is well known 
among mathematicians. His works on the theory of equations 
and on electricity, and his papers in the Camhidge Transactions, 
are all of high genius. The only account of him which I know 
of is that which I wrote for the Supplement of the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia. He was thrown by his talents into a good income at 
Cambridge, with no social training except penury, and very little 
intellectual training except mathematics. He fell into dissipation, 
and his scientiiic career was almost arrested : but he had great 
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good in hinij to my knowledge. A sentence in a letter from the 
late Dean Peacock to me — giving some advice about the means of 
serving Murphy — sets out the whole case : " Murphy is a man 
whose special education is in advance of his general ; and such men 
are almost always difficult subjects to manage." This article 
having been omitted in its proper place, I put it at 1843, the date 
of Murphy's death. 

The invisible universe disclosed: or the real plan and government of 
the Universe. By Henry Coleman Johnson, Esq. London, 1843, 
8vo. 

The book opens abruptly with — 

" First demonstration. Concerning the centre : showing that, because 
the centre is an innermost point at an equal distance between two extreme 
points of a right line, and from every two relative and opposite intermediate 
points, it is composed of the two extreme internal points of each half of the 
line; each extreme internal point attracting towards itself all parts of that 
half to which it belongs . . . . " 

Of course the circle is squared : and the circumference is S-j'-j- 
diameters. 

Combination of the zodiacal and comotical systems. Printed for the 
London Society, Exeter Hall. Price Sixpence, (n. d. 1843). 

What this London Society was, or the " combination," did not 
appear. There was a remarkable comet in 1843, the tail of which 
was at first confounded with what is called the zodiacal light. This 
nicely- printed little tract, evidently got up with less care for ex- 
pense than is usual in such works, brings together all the announce- 
ments of the astronomers, and adds a short head and tail piece, 
which I shall quote entire. As the announcements are very ordi- 
nary astronomy, the reader will be able to detect, if detection be 
possible, what is the meaning and force of the " Combination of 
the zodiacal and cometical systems": — 

" Premonition. It has pleased the Author of Creation, to cause (to 
His human and reasoning Creatures of this generation, by a ' combined' 
appeai'ance in His Zodiacal and Cometical systems,) a 'warning Crisis,' of 
universal concernment to this our Globe. It is this ' Crisis' that has so 
generally ' roused' at this moment the ' nations throughout the Earth' that 
no equal interest has ever before been excited by Man; unless, it be in 
that caused by the ' Pagan-Temple in Rome,' which is recorded by the 
elder Pliny, 'Nat. Hist.' i. 23. iii. 3. Hardouin." 

— After the accounts given by the unperceiving astronomers, comes 
what follows : — 

" Such has been {hitherto) the only object discerned by the ' Wise of, 
this World,' in this two-fold union of the ' Zodiacal and Cometical' sys- 
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terns: yet it is nevertheless, a most ' ThrilUng Warning' to aU tlie inhabi- 
tants of this precarious and transitory Earth. We have no authorized 
intimation, or reasonable prospective contemplation, of 'current time' 
beyond a year 1860, of the present century; or rather, except 'the interval 
which may now remain from the present year 1843, to a year 1860 
(ijfiepae ESHKONTA — ' threescore or sixty days ' — ' / have appointed each 
"Bay" for a "Yeak,"' JEzek. iv. 6): and we know, from our 'common 
experience' how speedily such a measure of time will pass away. 

" No words can be ' more explicit,' than these of our blessed Lord: 

viz. ' This Gospel of the Kingdom shcdl he preached in all the Earth, 

for a Witness to all Nations; and then, shaU the End come.' The 

' next 18 years,' must therefore supply the interval of the ' special Episcopal 

forerunners' " 

(Matt. xxiv. 14.) 

"See, the 'Jewish Intelligencer' of the present month (April), 
p. 153, for the ' Debates in Parliament,' respecting the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, viz., Dr. Bowring, Mr. Hume, Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. Peel, Viscount 
Palmerston." 

I have quoted this at length, to show the awful threats which 
were published at a time of some little excitement about the 
phenomenon, under the name of the London Society. The assump- 
tion of a corporate appearance is a very unfair trick : and there are 
junctures at which harm might be done by it. 

Wealth the name and number of the Beast, 666, in the book of Reve- 
lation. [By John Taylor.] London, 1844, 8vo. 

Whether Junius or the Beast be the more difficult to identify, 
must be referred to Mr. Taylor, the only person who has attempted 
both. His cogent argument on the political secret is not un- 
worthily matched in his treatment of the theological riddle. He 
sees the solution in iviropia, which occurs in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles as the word for wealth in one of its most disgusting forms, 
and makes 666 in the most straightforward way. This explanation 
has as good a chance as any other. The work contains a general 
attempt at explanation of the Apocalypse, and some history of 
opinion on the subject. It has not the prolixity which is so com- 
mon a fault of apocalyptic commentators. 

A practical Treatise on Eclipses with remarks on the anomalies of 

the present Theory of the Tides, by T. Kerigan, F.R.S. 1844, 8vo. 

Containing also a refutation of the theory of the tides, and 
afterwards increased by a supplement, " Additional facts and argu- 
ments against the theory of the tides," in answer to a short notice 
in the Atherueum journal. Mr. Kerigan was a lieutenant in the 
Navy : he obtained admission to the Royal Society just before the 
publication of his book. 
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A new theory of Gravitation. By Joseph Denison, Esq. London, 

1844, 12mo. 
Commentaries on the Principia. By the author of " A new theory of 

Gravitation." London, 1846. 8vo. 

Honour to the speculator who can be put in his proper place 
by one sentence, be that place where it may. 

" But we have shown that the velocities are inversely as the square 
roots of the mean distances from the sun; wherefore, by equality of ratios, 
the forces of the sun's gravitation upon them are also inversely as the ' 
square roots of their distances from the sun." 

The discovery of a general resolution of all superior finite equations, of 
every numerical both algebraick and transcendent form. By A. P. 
Vogel, mathematician at Leipzick. Leipzick and London, 1845, 8vo. 

This work is written in the English of a German who has not 
mastered the idiom : but it is always intelligible. It professes to 
solve equations of every degree " in a more extent sense, and till 
to every degree of exactness." The general solution of equations 
of all degrees is a vexed question, which cannot have the myste- 
rious interest of the circle problem, and is of a comparatively 
modern date. Mr. Vogel announces a forthcoming treatise in 
which are resolved the " last impossibilities of pure mathematics." 

Elective Polarity the Universal Agent. By Frances Barbara Burton, 
authoress of " Astronomy familiarized," " Physical Astronomy," &c. 
London, 1845, 8vo. 

The title gives a notion of the theory. The first sentence states, 
that 12,500 years ago a Lyrse was the pole-star, and attributes 
the immense magnitude of the now fossil animals to a star of such 
" polaric intensity as Vega pouring its magnetic streams through 
our planet." Miss Burton was a lady of property, of estimable 
character, and of very respectable acquirements, especially in 
Hebrew ; she was eccentric in all things. 



No. XVII. 1846—1847. 

A new theory of the tides: in which the errors of the usual theory are 
demonstrated; and proof shewn that the full moon is not the cause 
of a concomitant spring tide, but actually the cause of the neaps . . . 
By Comm''. Debenham, R.N. London, 1846, 8vo. 

The author replied to a criticism in the Athencmm, and I 
remember how, in a very few words, he showed that he had read 
nothing on the subject. The reviewer spoke of the forces of the 
planets {i. e., the Sun and Moon) on the Ocean, on which the 
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author remarks, " But N,B. the Sun is no planet, Mr. Critic." 
Had he read any of the actual investigations on the usual theory, 
he would have known that to this day the sun and moon continue 
to be called planets — though the phrase is disappearing — in speak- 
ing of the tides ; the sense, of course, being the old one, wandering 
bodies. 

A large class of the paradoxers, when they meet with something 
which taken in their sense is absurd, do not take the trouble to 
find out the intended meaning, but walk off with the words laden 
with their own first construction. Such men are hardly fit to 
walk the streets without an interpreter. I was startled for a 
moment, at the time when a recent happy — and more recently 
happier — marriage occupied the public thoughts, by seeing in a 
haberdasher's window, in staring large letters, an unpunctuated 
sentence which read itself to me as " Princess Alexandra ! collar 
and cuff!" It immediately occurred to me that had I been any 
one of some scores out of my paradoxers, I should, no doubt, have 
proceeded to raise the mob against the unscrupulous person who 
dared to hint to a young bride such maleficent — or at least im- 
mellificent — conduct towards her new lord. But, as it was, certain 
material contexts in the shop window suggested a less savage 
explanation. A paradoxer should not stop at reading the adver- 
tisements of Newton or Laplace : he should learn to look at the 
stock of goods. 

Two systems of astronomy: first, the Newtonian system, showing the 
rise and progress thereof, with a short historical account; the general 
theory with a variety of remarks thereon : second, the system in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures, showing the rise and progress 
from Enoch, the seventh from Adam, the prophets, Moses, and 
others, in the first Testament; our Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
apostles, in the new or second Testament; Reeve and Muggleton, in 
the third and last Testament; with a variety of remarks thereon. 
By Isaac Frost. London, 1846, 4to. 

A very handsomely printed volume, with beautiful plates. 
Many readers who have heard of Muggletonians have never had 
any distinct idea of Lodowick Muggleton, the inspired tailor (1608 
— 1698), who about 1650 received his commission from heaven, 
wrote a Testament, founded a sect, and descended to posterity. 
Of Reeve less is usually said; according to Mr. Frost, he and 
Muggleton are the two " witnesses." I shall content myself with 
one specimen of Mr. Frost's science. 

" I was once invited to hear read over ' Guthrie on Astronomy,' and when 
the reading was concluded I was asked my opinion thereon J when I said, 
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' Doctor, it appears to me that Sir I. Newton has only given two proofs in 
support of his theory of the earth revolving round the sun: all the rest is 
assertion without any proofs.' — 'What are they?' inquired the Doctor. — 
' Well, I said, ' they are, first, the power of attraction to keep the earth to 
the sun ; the seaond is the power of repulsion, by virtue of the centrifugal 
motion of the earth: all the rest appears to me assertion without proof 
The Doctor considered a short time, and then said, ' It certainly did appear 
so.' I said, ' Sir Isaac has certainly obtained the credit of completing the 
system, but really he has only half done his work.' — ' How is that,' inquired 
my friend the Doctor. My reply was this: ' You will observe his system 
shows the earth traverses round the sun on an inclined plane; the conse- 
quence is, there are four powers required to make his system complete: 

1st. The power of attraction. 

2ndly. The power of repulsion. 

3rdly. The power of ascending the inclined plane. 

4thly. The power of descending the inclined plane. 

You will thus easily see the four powers required, and Newton has only 
accounted for two; the work is therefore only half done.' Upon due 
reflexion the Doctor said, 'It certainly was necessary to have ih&sefour 
points cleared up before the system could be said to be complete.'" 

I have no doubt that Mr. Frost, and many others on my list, 
have really encountered doctors who could be puzzled by such stuff 
as this, or nearly as bad, among the votaries of existing systems, 
and have been encouraged thereby to print their objections. But 
justice requires me to say that from the words "power of repulsion 
by virtue of the centrifugal motion of the earth," Mr. Frost may 
be suspected of having something more like a notion of the much- 
mistaken term " centrifugal force" than many paradoxers of greater 
fame. The Muggletonian sect is not altogether friendless : over 
and above this handsome volume, the works of Reeve and Mug- 
gleton were printed in 1832, in three quarto volumes. See Notes 
and Queries, 1st Series, v. 80 j 3rd Series, iii. 303. 

Astronomical Aphorisms, or Theory of Nature; founded on the im- 
mutable basis of Meteoric Action. By P. Murphy, Esq. London, 
1847, 12mo. 

This is by the framer of the Weather Almanac, who appeals to 
that work as corroborative of his theory of planetary temperature, 
years after all the world knew by experience that this meteoro- 
logical theory was just as good as the others. 

The conspiracy of the BuUionists as it afifects the present system of the 
money laws. By Caleb Qiiotem. Birmingham, 1847, 8vo. (pp. 16). 

This pamphlet is one of a class of which I know very little, in 
which the effects of the laws- relating to this or that political bone 
of contention are imputed to deliberate conspiracy of one class to 
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rob another of what the one knew ought to belong to the other. 
The success of such writers in beUeving what they have a bias to 
beheve, would, if they knew themselves, make them think it equally 
likely that the inculpated classes might really believe what it is 
their interest to believe. The idea of a ffuilty understanding exist- 
ing among fundholders, or landholders, or any holders, all the 
country over, and never detected except by bouncing pamphleteers, 
is a theory which should have been left for Cobbett to propose, and 
for Apella to believe. 

The Eeasoner. No. 45. Edited by G. J. Holyoake. Price 2d. Is 
there sufficient proof of the existence of God? 8vo, 1847. 

This acorn of the holy oak was forwarded to me with a manu- 
script note, signed by the editor, on the part of the London Society 
of Theological Utilitarians," who say " they trust you may be in- 
duced to give this momentous subject your consideration." The 
supposition that a middle-aged person, known as a student of 
thought on more subjects than one, had that particular subject yet 
to begin, is a specimen of what I will call the assumption-trick of 
controversy, a habit which pervades all sides of all subjects. The 
tract is a proof of the good policy of letting opinions find their 
level, without any assistance from the Court of Queen's Bench. 
Twenty years earlier the thesis would have been positive, " There 
is sufficient proof of the non-existence of God," and bitter in its 
tone. As it stands, we have a moderate and respectful treatment 
— wrong only in making the opponent argue absurdly, as usually 
happens when one side invents the other — of a question in which 
a great many Christians have agreed with the atheist : that ques- 
tion being — Can the existence of God be proved independently of 
revelation ? Many very religious persons answer this question in 
the negative, as well as Mr. Holyoake. And, this point being 
settled, all who agree in the negative separate into those who can 
endure scepticism, and those who cannot: the second class find 
their way to Christianity. This very number of The Reasoner 
announces the secession of one of its correspondents, and his adop- 
tion of the Christian faith. This would not have happened twenty 
years before : nor, had it happened, would it have been respectfully 
announced. 

The booby notion that the Mow-existence of God can be proved, 
has died out under the light of discussion : had the only lights 
allowed shone from the pulpit and the prison, so great a step would 
never have been made. The question now is as above. The dictum 
that Christianity is "part and parcel of the law of the land" is 
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also abrogated : at the same time, and the coincidence is not an 
accident, it is becoming somewhat nearer the truth that the law of 
the land is part and parcel of Christianity. It must also be noticed 
that Christianity was part and parcel of the articles of war ; and 
so was duelling. Any officer speaking against religion was to be 
cashiered ; and any officer receiving an affront without, in the last 
resort, attempting to kill his opponent, was also to be cashiered. 
Though somewhat of a book-hunter, I have never been able to 
ascertain the date of the collected remonstrances of the prelates 
in the House of Lords against this overt inculcation of murder, 
under the soft name of satisfaction : it is neither in Watt, nor in 
Lowndes, nor in any edition of Brunet ; and there is no copy in the 
catalogue of the British Museum. Was the collected edition really 
published ? 

With the general run of the philosophical atheists of the last 
century the notion of a God was an hypothesis. There was left an 
admitted possibility that the vague somewhat which went by more 
names than one, might be personal, intelligent, and superintendent. 
In the works of Laplace, who is sometimes called an atheist from 
his writings, there is nothing from which such an inference can be 
drawn : unless indeed a reverend Fellow of the Royal Society may 
be held to be the fool who said in his heart, &c, &c., if his contri- 
butions to the Philosophical Transactions go no higher than nature. 
The following anecdote is well known in Paris, but has never been 
printed entire. Laplace once went in form to present some edition 
of his SystSme du Monde to the First Consul, or Emperor. Napo- 
leon, whom some wags had told that this book contained no men- 
tion of the name of God, and who was fond of putting embarrassing 
questions, received it with — " M. Laplace, they tell me you have 
written this large book on the system of the universe, and have 
never even mentioned its Creator.^' Laplace, who though the 
most supple of politicians, was as stiff as a martyr on every point 
of his philosophy or religion {ex. gr., even under Charles the 
Tenth he never concealed his dislike of the priests), drew himself 
up, and answered bluntly, " Je n'avais pas besoin de cette hypo- 
these-lk^' Napoleon, greatly amused, told this reply to Lagrange, 
who exclaimed, " Ah ! c'est une belle hypothese ; 9a explique beau- 
coup de choses." 

An examination of the Astronomical doctrine of the Moon's rotation. 
By G. L. Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 

A systematic attack of the character afterwards made with less 
skill and more notice by Mr. Jellinger Symons. 
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Miracles versus Nature: being an application of certain propositions in 
tlie theory of chances to the Christian miracles. By Protimalethes. 
Cambridge, 1847, 8vo. 

The theory, as may be supposed, is carried further than most 
students of the subject would hold defensible. 

An astronomical Lecture. By the Eev. R. Wilson. Greenock, 1847, 
12mo. 

Against the moon's rotation on her axis. 

[Handed about in the streets in 1847: I quote the whole:] Important 
discovery in astronomy, communicated to the Astronomer Royal, 
December 21st, 1846. That the Sun revolve round the Planets in 
25748f years, in consequence of the combined attraction of the 
planets and their satellites, and that the Earth revolve round the 
Moon in 18 years and 228 days. D. T. Glaziek [altered with a 
pen into Glazion.] Price one penny. 

1847. In the United Service Magazine for September, 1847, 
Mrs. Borron, of Shrewsbury, published some remarks tending to 
impeach the fact that Neptune, the planet found by Galle, really 
was the planet which Leverrier and Adams had a right to claim. 
This was followed (September 14) by two pages, separately circu- 
lated, of Further Observations upon the Planets Neptune and Uranus, 
with a Theory of Perturbations ; and (October 19, 1848) by three 
pages of A Review of M. Leverrier's Exposition. Several persons, 
when the remarkable discovery was made, contended that the planet 
actually discovered was an intruder ; and the future histories of the 
discovery must contain some account of this little after-piece. Tim 
Linkinwater's theory that there is no place like London for coinci- 
dences, would have been utterly overthrown in favour of what they 
used to call the celestial spaces, if there had been a planet which 
by chance was put near the place assigned to Neptune at the time 
when the discovery was made. 

{To be continued.) 



On the Value of Annuities payable Half-yearly, Quarterly, S^c. 
By T. B. Speague, Esq., M.A., Actuary of the Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Society. 

IHIS subject has been so fully treated by many writers, that it 
may be thought little or nothing new can be said in reference to it. 
It may, however, be useful to bring together and to compare the 
results obtained by the standard writers on the theory of life 
contingencies, to examine how far those results agree with each 



